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Daniel Webster 


Daniel Webster 


Between the year 1782 and the year 1796, there lived 
in a rudely built house in Salisbury, New Hampshire, 
a boy, named Daniel Webster. It was not a log cabin in 
which he lived, though his father, Ebenezer Webster, 
had built the first log cabin in that vicinity, but as his 
family increased, he had found it necessary to build 
another house, and in this second house, on the eight- 
eenth of January, 1782, Daniel, his tenth son, was 
born. Little Dan was not a strong boy and did not 
like to do farm work, but he did love to read, and a 
very good reader he was. 

His father ran a sawmill and would give Dan the 
task of tending the logs, and the boy knew, when he 
had started the saw and the water, the log would need 
no more attention for ten or fifteen minutes, and those 
minutes he spent in reading. He had but few books, 
but these he read and re-read till he knew them by 
heart, not much like the boys and girls now-a-days 
who never look at the same book twice. 

The boy could read so well that when teamsters came 
to the mill they would tie their horses and say, ‘‘Come, 
let us go in and hear little Dan read a psalm.’”’ 

His father had never been to school, but had learned 
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to read and to write, and the little taste of knowledge 
that he had obtained made him very anxious to give 
this son, who showed such a love for study, the advan- 
tages which he had missed. 

His brother Ezekiel was two years older than Dan, 
and the two were great friends. Zeke was strong and 
healthy and like the rest of the family waited on Dan, 
and did very much as the younger brother said. One 
day their father went away, leaving them some work 
to do. When he returned and found it not done, he 
said to Zeke, ‘‘What have you been doing all day?’’ 
‘“‘Nothing,’’ answered Zeke. ‘‘And you?’’ said the 
father to Daniel. ‘‘Helping Zeke,’’ was the reply. 

One day the two boys went to a fair and each had 
some money to spend. When they returned, the father 
asked Daniel what he had done with hismoney. ‘‘Spent 
it, sir,’’ said Dan. ‘‘And you, Zeke?’’ ‘‘Lent it to 
Dan,’’ was the reply. 

So it was when Mr. Webster began to think about 
sending his youngest son to a boy’s boarding school, 
that Ezekiel offered to stay and work on the farm to 
help raise the necessary one hundred and fifty dollars. 
That does not seem such a large sum today, but then 
it was a small fortune, for Ebenezer Webster had 
raised his large family on much less than four hundred 
dollars a year. Butall the family were willing to sacri- 
fice and to save that Daniel might go to school, and 
when his father told him, in the field one day, that 
this was the plan, the boy could not speak but grasped 
his father’s hand and wept for joy. 
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He had learned all that he could in their little dis- 
trict school, which was open but a few weeks in the 
year, but he had learned a great deal outside of school. 

Daniel Webster had some interesting story tellers 
for his teachers. He never liked to study arithmetic, 
but he had learned geography and history without the 
use of a textbook. 

Sitting around the fireplace in his own home, and 
those of his neighbors, he had heard his father tell 
stories of the French and Indian war, and of the Revolu- 
tion, for Ebenezer Webster had been a brave soldier 
in both conflicts ;—he had listened to John Bowen, who 
had been a prisoner among the Indians, to Robert Wise, 
who had sailed around the world, to George Baylor, a 
pioneer who had seen the first tree felled in Northern 
New Hampshire, and to the women of the neighbor- 
hood, his own mother among them, who had heard the 
midnight yells of the savages. ‘‘Oh, I shall never 
hear such story telling again,’’ he would often say in 
later years. 

His father and he set out for the school at Exeter, 
picking their way through the forest. His teacher was 
a Mr. Clifford and there were about ninety boys in the 
school, most of them well-dressed city chaps. Daniel 
was a rough, untrained country boy, dressed in the 
homespun clothes his mother had made for him. He 
was awkward and bashful, and the other boys made 
sport of him, so that, no matter how well he knew his 
lesson, he could never make a good recitation. Time 
after time he learned a piece to speak, and when alone, 
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could recite it better than any other boy, but when he 
stood up before the school, he would stammer and have 
to sit down. 

He was not as careful as he should have been of his 
personal appearance. Perhaps that added to his em- 
barrassment. 

The story is told that the teacher was tired of seeing 
him with dirty hands every day, and one day called 
him to the platform and was going to whip him on the 
hand, as was the custom in those school-days. When 
he looked at Dan’s hand, he said , ‘‘Daniel Webster, 
if you can show me a dirtier hand than that in this 
schoolroom, I shall not whip you.’’ Quick as a flash 
Dan held out his other hand saying, ‘‘Here is one, sir.’’ 
The master was so pleased with the quick wit of the 
boy that he excused him from the punishment. 

At Christmas time, Daniel told Mr. Clifford that he 
was going home and thought he should not return. 
The master knew what the trouble was, and told him 
that he was one of the brightest boys in the school, 
and that some day he would make his mark in the 
world, if he would learn to keep himself clean and 
neat, and then forget all about himself and think only 
of what he had to say. Those words of encouragement, 
the first that the boy had ever received in regard to 
his studies, were a turning point in the life of one 
of the greatest men America has produced, though that 
teacher, like many another, little dreamed it. That 
schoolhouse is still standing, the pride of the town 
of Exeter, and in one room upstairs the visitor may 
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sit down at the table where this awkward ill-dressed 
country lad sat, and look out of the window from which 
he looked after his lessons were learned, and feel that it 
is an honor to do so, but of the boys who made sport 
of the country lad we neither know nor hear a word. 

The next year his father sent him to a private 
teacher to prepare him for Dartmouth, for he and 
Ezekiel had decided that Daniel must go to college. 
He did go to college, though he put up with many 
hardships, often wearing shoes, as he said, that not 
only let in water but pebbles and stones, as well. But 
he learned to recite and to speak and very soon was 
one of the popular men of the college. 

When he was eighteen years old, he was chosen to 
deliver the Fourth of July oration. It was at the time 
when England was capturing the United States vessels 
and compelling the sailors to work on British ships, 
2jaiming that they were English subjects. Indignation 
ran high in New England and the young man Webster 
had plenty of fire for his speech. 

When he was older and had gained great fame as an 
orator, he was ashamed of his first speech, for he had 
used so many big words, as we say; and as he grew 
older and wiser he learned that to make a powerful 
speech he must express his ideas in the simplest man- 
ner possible—that it is the thought, more than the 
words, that counts. But this schoolboy oration, though 
entirely too bombastic, pleased his hearers, who pre- 
dicted a great future for him, and he finished college 
with honors. 
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And now, Daniel’s thoughts turned homeward. 
There were his father and brother, plodding away on 
the farm to furnish him money to go to college. Zeke 
would have liked to go to college, too, but that was 
not to be considered. But Daniel did consider it. 
When he reached home, he went to Zeke and told him 
that he was going to ask their father to borrow money 
for the family to live on, mortgaging the farm to do 
so, while Zeke was at school. 

It certainly was a great deal for Daniel to ask of 
his aged parents. Perhaps, had he been of a mathe- 
matical rather than of a literary turn of mind, he would 
not have asked it. As usual, he won the day. Zeke 
went to college and Daniel went to work, and he had 
never worked to a better purpose, for in after years 
when Ezekiel was also a lawyer, his famous brother 
was glad to go to him for counsel. 

Daniel» went to Fryeburg, Maine, to teach school. 
In the evenings he copied deeds, a work he very much 
disliked, but by it he earned his board, and so had 
more money to send to Ezekiel. One can imagine this 
young teacher standing before his school, and perhaps 
showing them the jack-knife which had been given 
him for learning the most Bible verses, and the hand- 
kerchief he had bought when he was eight years old, 
which had the Constitution printed on it, and of how 
he had learned it by heart. He did not tell them, for 
he did not then know, that years later, he would tell 
the whole nation the meaning of that Constitution. 

From teaching, the young man took up the study of 
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law, and went to Portsmouth, a then thriving seaport, 
to practise. Up to this time Daniel Webster was not 
a well built man. To be sure, anyone who had once 
looked into those wonderful, deep set eyes, and re- 
sponded to that ‘‘large Webster smile,’’ would look 
again, but he had not yet developed that gigantic 
frame, which, as some one has said, made the buildings 
look small as he walked along the streets. 

The first Sunday after he went to Portsmouth, he 
went to church and sat with the minister’s family. 
The eldest daughter did not know his name, but went 
home and told that a very remarkable person had sat 
in their pew. The minister replied that it must have 
been the young lawyer who had just opened an office 
in the town, and had put out a sign which read, D. 
Webster, Attorney. 

A few days later the young attorney went to live at 
the home of the minister, and they enjoyed his com- 
pany very much. Hemade himself very agreeable and 
the family enjoyed the evenings he spent with them, 
entertaining them with stories and witty sayings. He 
owed a great-deal to that minister, for every morning, 
very early, the clergyman would take his place at one 
end of a cross-cut saw, with the young lawyer at the 
other, and together they would get the exercise which 
both of them so much needed. 

From this time, during his nine months residence in 
Portsmouth, where he brought his bride, and where all 
his children were born, he improved in health, his 
form expanded, his mind grew and his fame spread, 
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not only over the United States but England as well. 

In 1820 he delivered the Plymouth oration, commem- 
orating the landing of the Pilgrims, and in 1825 his 
great voice carrried to fifty thousand hearers the words 
of his famous Bunker Hill oration, which every boy and 
girl in the land should read. 

A year later, on July 4th, John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson, two of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, both ex-presidents, passed away, and 
Daniel Webster delivered an address which was the 
greatest funeral oration ever heard in America. 

He was twice elected by the people of New Hamp- 
shire to represent them in Congress, and when he 
moved from Portsmouth to Boston, the people of Massa- 
chusetts sent him to the senate. 

It must be remembered that this man was born at 
the close of the Revolutionary War, just before the 
treaty of peace was made between the thirteen colonies 
and England. The colonies were scattered along the 
Atlantic coast and eastern slope of the Alleghenies. 
They had no money to pay their heavy war debt, and 
though they were called the United States, they were 
by no means united. In fact, they were less united 
than at the beginning of the war. The Revolution had 
proven that the colonists could defend themselves, — 
the time had come when they must learn to govern 
themselves. The confederation was a compact between 
the states but did not bind them together as a nation. 

The people were not satisfied and a body of men was 
chosen to draw up a constitution, the preamble of which 
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reads, ‘‘We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure ~ 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America.’’ This is only the preamble, or introduction, 
and then follows the foundation upon which is based 
all the laws of the nation. 

Discussions followed as to whether the Constitution 
should be adopted. Ebenezer Webster was one of the 
men who, long before, had seen the need of a more 
perfect union, and Daniel had grown up firmly im- 
pressed with the idea that he was a citizen of a nation 
as well as of a state. And it was his eloquence that 
awakened men to the importance of the future of 
America and inspired them to preserve the Union. 

The people of the South owned slaves. Theirs was 
an agricultural country. The people of the North were 
bitterly opposed to slavery. Theirs was a manufactur- 
ing country and laws made for the the North did not 
suit the South. As the country grew, and new states 
asked admission to the Union, trouble arose as to 
whether they should be admitted as slave or as free 
states. South Carolina stood out so firmly for States’ 
Rights that she took steps to declare some of the na- 
tional laws null and void. 

The time had come when the truth must be impressed 
upon the people that the United States was not a Con- 
federacy, loosely knit together and continuing so only 
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as long as each state said so, but that it was a nation 
and that its laws were the supreme law of the land. 
It must be shown that while the Constitution declares 
that new states may. come into the Union, it does not 
declare that old states may go out. 

A speech must be made which should be heard all 
over the land, at every fireside, on every farm, at 
every work bench and in every schoolroom. A speaker 
must be chosen who was a great lawyer, a great orator, 
a great statesman. The task fell to the lot of Daniel 
Webster. 

His opponent, Robert Y. Hayne, spoke eloquently 
in presenting the side for States’ Rights. But when 
Daniel Webster, without notes, arose in the Senate, 
and struck right out from the shoulder for seven long 
hours, growing stronger and more powerful the longer 
he spoke, he had proven that if one state could rebel 
against a national law, the Union was no longer a 
Union. He explained and expounded the Constitution 
as it had never been explained and expounded before. 
Never had such a speech been made. Pamphlets were 
printed and sown broadcast over the land. Schoolboys 
repeated in every schoolroom the words of the great 
statesman, — 

“‘T hope I may never see the flag of my country with 
its stars separated, torn by commotion and smoking 
with the blood of civil war. I hope I may never see 
the standard raised of separate States’ Rights, star 
against star, stripe against stripe. I hope I shall not 
see written as its motto, first liberty and then Union. 
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But I hope to see spread all over our flag, blazoned in 
letters of light, and proudly floating over land and sea, 
that other sentiment, dear to my heart, ‘Union and 
Liberty, now and forever, one and inseparable.’ ’’ 

This reply to Hayne has been called his greatest 
speech. The occasion was the most important in the 
history of our Congress. His son, Fletcher, wrote a 
letter to his father saying—‘‘I never knew what the 
Constitution really was, till your last short speech. 
I thought it was a compact between states. I like that 
last reply better than all the rest. It comes out so ap- 
ropos and conclusive that Mr. Hayne has nothing to 
say. It winds him up, as we boys say.’’ 

And now, as you have read in your histories, trou- 
bles came thick and fast upon the country. 

When we read history we are apt not to notice dates 
and to think that events follow each other very closely, 
though this is seldomtrue. It takes a good many years. 
of troublous times to lead up to a crisis and Daniel 
Webster, his mission fulfilled, had been dead a long 
time before the outbreak of the Civil War. Yet away 
back in 1849, at his home in Marshfield one day, it was 
noticed that he was very sad and depressed. 

After dinner he stood for a long time looking into 
the fire and then said in his deep tones, ‘‘If this 
slavery agitation goes on, we shall have war between 
the North and the South and who is ready for that?’’ 

In 1831 the States’ Rights party in South Carolina 
held a celebration on the Fourth of July, and in Octo- 
ber Webster wrote to Henry Clay in regard to the 
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approaching session of Congress—‘‘The Constitution 
is to be assailed. Everything is to be debated as if 
nothing had ever been settled. Everything valuable 
in the government is to be fought for, and we need 
your arm in the fight. ’’ 

But Clay was already busy getting up a compromise 
bill, known as the Missouri Compromise, which pro- 
vided that slavery should exist as far north as the 
Mason and Dixon line and no farther. Webster favored 
the bill and it was passed by the Senate. But the 
trouble was not settled, it was only averted. The 
Missouri Compromise did not prevent, but it did post- 
pone, the Civil War, which, had it broken out at that 
time, would have resulted in victory for the South. 

Daniel Webster had always been opposed to slavery, 
but now when he saw that the Union was in danger on 
account of slavery, he bent every effort to make peace 
between the North and the South. According to pre- 
vious Slave laws, a negro who had escaped from his 
master should be returned, and any one who harbored 
him or hindered his arrest, should be fined five hun- 
dred dollars. Now Daniel Webster believed that it 
was only just that the slave should be returned to his 
master, but he also believed in and fought for a jury 
trial for the negro, for there were a great many free 
negroes in the North and kidnapping was very common, 

But there were men in the North called Abolition- 
ists, who insisted that slavery was so wrong that it 
was a person’s duty to hide the slaves from their mas- 
ters, and because Daniel Webster did not think this 
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just, they criticized him very severely, unmindful of 
the fact that the great Abraham Lincoln also thought 
that if the slaves were to be freed, their owners should 
receive a fair price in payment. 

So when Daniel Webster aspired to the presidency, 
he was twice defeated, and accused of working in the 
interest of slavery to get the support of the South. 

His second defeat nearly broke his heart, but we can- 
not but agree with one of his friends who said, ‘‘Why 
does this man wish to be president? He ismuch more 
than a president. ’’ 

He died at Marshfield in October, 1852, and he was 
buried, as he requested, without show or parade. The 
casket was placed on the spacious lawn, and six men, - 
not famous in history, but plain farmer friends, carried 
it to its last resting place. 

No American has done more to make America what 
it is than Daniel Webster. 

His words made Lincoln wiser, Grant more brave, and 
inspired deeds of heroism on a hundred battle fields. 

He looked great, he thought great thoughts, he was 
great. 


Henry Clay 


” 


Henry Clay 


In the study of history, it is important that we study 
the lives of the men who have made history, and it is 
not only those who have performed great deeds, but. 
those whose wisdom and advice lay back of the deeds, 
who claim our interest and attention. 

Henry Clay was born April 12, 1777, and was there- 
fore five years older than Daniel Webster. Itis fitting, 
therefore, that we study the lives of these two states- 
men together as they were engaged essentially in the 
same work. Henry Clay was born in Hanover county, 
Virginia, in a neighborhood called ‘‘The Slashes, ’’ 
from its low marshy ground. His father was Rev. John 
Clay, a Baptist minister. He died when Henry, next 
to the youngest of eight children, was four years old. 

Think for a moment now, of the condition of the coun- 
try at that time—1781. Mrs. Clay was a very patriotic 
woman. It is told that while her husband lay dead in 
the house Colonel Tarlton, under command of Lord 
Cornwallis, passed through the country on a raid, and 
having sympathy for the widow, left a handful of gold 
and silver on Mrs. Clay’s table, in payment of some- 
thing which his soldiers had confiscated. Mrs. Clay, 
to show her dislike of anything British, swept the money 
into the fire, and though we may admire her patriotism. 
we must surely criticize her prudence. 
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The children were sent to a log schoolhouse. The 
teacher, whose name was Peter Deacon, was an Eng- 
lishman who taught to the best of his ability when sober, 
and chastised to the best of his ability when drunk. 

When he was old enough, Henry worked after school 
hours to help support the family. Sometimes he could 
be seen with his bare feet following the plough, some- 
times riding the horse, with only a bridle and a bag of 
meal thrown across the horse’s back, from his home to 
Mrs. Daricott’s mill on the Pamunky River. It was thus 
he earned the nick-name, ‘‘Mill Boy of the Slashes. ’’ 

His mother’s second husband was Captain Henry 
Watkins, who proved a good father to the children, 
though seven more were added to their number. When 
Henry was fourteen, he was putinastore. He worked 
there for a year, and devoted all his spare time to 
reading—not story books, but books which required 
thought. Captain Watkins was not slow to see that the 
boy deserved a chance to develop his mental faculties, 
and obtained for him a position in the office of the clerk 
of the High Court of Chancery. 

The morning he appeared at the office the other 
clerks were inclined to make sport of him. He was a 
tall, awkward, raw-boned lad, with more hands and feet 
than he knew what to do with, and he was dressed in a 
home-made suit of gray ‘‘figinny,’’—a mixture of cot- 
ton and silk. His linen had been ‘‘painfully’’ starched 
by his anxious mother. It was not long, however, till 
the other office men found that a very competent young 
man sat at one of the desks. 
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Very soon he attracted the attention of George Wythe, 
the chancellor of the High Court of Chancery. Mr. 
Wythe was one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and long before there had been much agita- 
tion on the subject he had set his slaves free, because 
he could not believe human bondage to be right, and 
more than that, he supported them after they were free. 

Thomas Jefferson, and several other men who became 
famous, worked in his office when they were young. 
So young Clay was very fortunate in being selected by 
such a man, for his private secretary, for Mr. Wythe 
not only helped him in his studies, but talked with him, 
and conversation with such a man was almost an edu- 
cation in itself. No wonder, that with such a source 
of inspiration close at hand, young Clay decided to be- 
comealawyer. Herealized what such a venture meant, 
for he was poor and he knew what a struggle it would 
be. At twenty he was admitted to the bar, and was 
introduced into the best society of Richmond. He was 
witty, but always courteous, and always cheerful, and 
was therefore, always wanted. He joined a debating 
society, but was wise enough to keep quiet until he had 
something worth saying. One night, when a question 
was being discussed, he arose to make his first speech. 
‘“Gentlemen of the Jury,’’ he began, and he heard a 
suppressed titter. He realized his blunder, and his 
knees nearly lost their usefulness. But drawing him- 
self together the young lawyer began again, and now 
his audience began to sit up and take notice. 

- Such a. flow of eloquence fell from his lips that his 
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hearers fairly held their breath. As he went on, they 
realized that their new member was something above 
the ordinary as a speaker, and the mill boy of the 
slashes found himself with society at his feet. But he 
found, too, that society does not bring in, but rather de- 
mands, a great deal of money, and he decided to follow 
his parents to Kentucky, and grow up with the country. 

At this time, the Ohio Valley was the Far West. Only 
nine years before, pioneers, loaded on flat boats had 
floated down the Ohio River and founded the first settle- 
ment at Marietta, Ohio. They came from New Eng- 
land, New York and Pennsylvania. In twelve years 
the number had increased to 45,000. Kentucky was 
settled some years earlier, but by a different class of 
people. Daniel Boone, ana other adventurous spirits, 
had entered the land, as farmers and huntsmen, but 
they had not been as interested in building towns as in 
the enjoyment of the wild life which the country 
afforded; so that ten years later, there were less than 
two hundred white men in Kentucky. 

Then the tide of emigration seemed to ¢urn that way, 
so that when the first United States census was taken 
in 1790 the population of the state numbered 73,600, of 
whom 61,000 were white. People of culture came from 
Virginia, North Carolina and Maryland, many of them 
taking their slaves, so that at the time that Henry 
Clay took up his residence in Lexington the population 
of the state was over 180,000, of whom one-fifth were 
negroes. 

When the young lawyer, with his license, but little 
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else in his pocket, climbed from the stage coach in the 
city of Lexington, he found a much different but not an 
uncongenial people. He was a good ‘‘mixer’’ and soon 
became popular, both with the cultured social set and 
the rude frontiersmen. 

Fifty years later, when he retired from public life, 
he said in the same city: ‘‘In looking back upon my 
origin and progress through life, I have great reason 
to be thankful. My father died in 1781, leaving me an 
infant of too tender years to retain any recollection of 
his smiles orendearments. My surviving parent moved 
to this state in 1792, leaving me, a boy fifteen years of 
age, in the office of the High Court of Chancery, in the 
city of Richmond, without guardian, without pecuniary 
means of support, to steer my course as I might or 
could. A neglected education was improved by my own 
irregular exertions, without the benefit of systematic 
instruction. I studied law principally in the office of 
a lamented friend, the late Governor Brooke, then at- 
torney general of Virginia. I obtained a license to prac- 
tise the profession and established myself in Lexington 
in 1797 without patrons, without the favor of the great 
or opulent, without the means of paying my weekly 
board, and in the midst of a bar uncommonly distin- 
guished by eminent members. I remember how com- 
fortable I thought I should be if I could make one hun- 
dred pounds Virginia money, per year, and with what 
delight I received the first fifteen shilling fee. My 
hopes were more than realized. I immediately rushed 
into a successful and lucrative practice.’’ 
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A great many of his first cases were murder cases, 
and invariably the murderer escaped the death sentence. 
The young lawyer’s eloquence always made an impres- 
sion on the simple-minded jury and he seldom lost 2. 
case. Of course, these results made Clay famous as f 
lawyer, but at the same time it gave Kentucky a bad 
reputation. He had begun to realize this when he met 
a murderer whom he had saved from the gallows, one 
day, and said: ‘‘Ah, Willis, I fear I have saved too 
many like you!’’ 

Later, when he was public prosecutor, there came 
before him the case of a devoted and respected slave, 
who had been so ill treated by an overseer during the 
absence of the master, that in self-defense he murdered 
the man who was so cruelly abusing him. Clay argued 
that had he been a free man, he would be acquitted on 
the ground of self-defense, but being a slave who was 
in duty bound to submit to chastisement, it was murder 
and must be punished as such. The slave was there- 
fore hanged, but he met death so heroically that the 
prosecuting attorney was more than ever filled with re- 
morse and not long after resigned his office, and ever 
after was the friend and defender of the black man. 

In 1799, when Kentucky revised her constitution and 
sought to introduce a measure which would gradually 
abolish slavery, Clay was its staunch supporter. Nat- 
urally, he made enemies, for the wealthy planters who 
wanted their slaves were more or less afraid of the in- 
fluence of this young Statesman, but Henry Clay was 
firm in the principle that he later expressed— ‘‘T would 
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rather be right than be President.’’ He was always. 
proud to say that he was working against slavery even 
when he was defeated. 

He was not as well educated as he thousands of times 
wished he were, for his early schooling had not been 
systematic and conditions in Kentucky did not tend to 
studious habits, but he could make good use of what 
he did know. ‘‘For many years, as a young man, he 
made it a rule to read, if possible, every day, in some 
historical or scientific book, and then to repeat what he 
had read, in free, off-hand speech, sometimes in a corn- 
field, at others in the forest, and not unfrequently in a 
distant barn with the horse and ox for auditors.’’ He 
had a voice of rare power and musical beauty. 

He married Lucretia Hart in 1799 and to them were 
born eleven children. He purchased Ashland, a beau- 
tiful estate of six hundred acres, near Lexington, and 
it eventually became one of the show places of the 
South. 

At twenty-six Clay was elected to the State legisla- 
ture and less than four years later, was appointed to 
fill an unexpired term in the United States Senate. 
According to the Constitution he was not eligible to 
this high office, as he lacked three months of beirg 
thirty years old; but the records do not show that the 
question was raised in regard to his age. ‘‘He was 
sworn in as a matter of course, but without the bashful 
hesitation generally expected of young Senators, he 
plunged at once into the current of proceedings as 
though he had been there all his life. On the fourth 
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day after he had taken his seat we find him offering a 
resolution concerning the circuit court of the United 
States ;—a few days later, another concerning an appro- 
priation of land for the improvement of the Ohio rapids; 
then another touching Indian depredations ; and another 
proposing an amendment to the federal constitution, 
concerning the judicial power of the United States. 
He wrote home telling of the compliments that he had 
received, but added that Kentucky was the state that 
he loved, and to which he wished to return. As soon 
as he was home again, he was elected to the State leg- 
islature, where he was made Speaker. 

When trouble arose between France and England and 
sorely crippled our commerce, Henry Clay, from the 
standpoint of a Kentucky farmer, advocated that the 
government should so arrange matters that the Ameri- 
can people should not, in case of war, be dependent 
upon any foreign nation for the things necessary to 
their living. ‘‘A judicious American farmer, ’’ said he, 
‘in his household way, manufactures whatever is 
needed for his family.’’ He advised that all clothing 
worn by the American people be made in this country, 
and that the legislators wear no imported goods. ‘‘The 
nation,’’ he said, ‘‘that imports its clothing from 
abroad, is but little less dependent than if it imported 
its bread. ’’ 

His motive, however, was misunderstood, and Hum- 
phrey Marshall, a strong Federalist, rose to put down the 
young upstart. A wordy battle followed and according 
to the custom of the day, had to be settled by a duel. 
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Both men were slightly wounded, but friends inter- 
fered in time to save further bloodshed. 

In the winter of 1809-10, he was again sent to fill a 
vacancy in the United States Senate, where he con- 
tinued to be the champion of the protection of home 
manufactures. When the question of chartering the 
United States Bank came up, Clay opposed the measure 
as corrupt and unconstitutional; and his remarks on the 
subject were treasured up to be used with great effect 
against him when in 1816 a revival of the matter made 
manifest an alteration in his views. 

As soon as his term in the Senate had expired in 1811 
he was elected to the House of Representatives for the 
Lexington district. He was glad of the change, for, 
as he said, he ‘‘preferred the turbulence of the House 
to the solemn stillness of the Senate.’’ The House was 
not then ruled by committees, as it is at present, but 
was the place where questions were freely discussed. 
It was a debating body, where young Americans had a 
chance to express themselves, and Henry Clay was one 
who had something to say. He was at once elected 
Speaker, but with the understanding that the office did 
not bar him from taking part in debate. And at that 
time there was plenty to talk about, for the British 
had seized more than nine hundred American ships, 
and France more than five hundred and fifty. 

When several thousand Americans had been im- 
pressed as British seamen, Clay demanded war. Some- 
body must be whipped, and because Great Britain had 
been even more insolent than France, and probably too, 
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because the days of the Revolution were not yet for- 
gotten, the general feeling was that she should be 
chastised first. President Madison was glad to have 
some one tell him what to do, and Clay was glad to 
tell him. Every speech he made breathed war. 

To the question, ‘‘what are we to gain by war?’’ 
he replied, ‘‘what are we not to lose by peace? Com- 
merce, character, a nation’s best treasure, honor!’’ 

‘It is in vain,’’ he said, ‘‘for Great Britian to set 
up the plea of necessity, and to allege that she cannot 
exist without the impressment of her seamen. The 
naked truth is, she comes with her press gangs on board 
of our vessels, seizes our native as well as naturalized 
seamen and drags them into her service. It is wrong 
that we should be held to prove the nationality of our 
seamen. It is the business of Great Britain to identify 
her subjects. The colors that float from the masthead 
should be the credentials of our seamen. * * * I 
have no fears of French or English subjugation. If we 
are united, we are too powerful for the mightiest nation 
in Europe, or all Europe combined. If we are separated 
or torn asunder, we shall become an easy prey to the 
weakestofthem. * * * Ifthereis any description 
of rights which more than any other, should unite all 
parties in all quarters of the Union, it is unquestion- 
ably the rights of the person. No matter what his 
vocation, whether he seeks subsistence amid the dangers 
of the sea, or draws them from the bowels of the earth 
or from the humblest occupations of mechanic life, all 
hearts ought to unite and every arm be braced to vin- 
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dicate his cause. * * * My plan would be to call 
out the ample resources of the country, give them a 
judicious direction, prosecute the war with the utmost 
vigor, strike whenever we can reach the enemy, at sea — 
or on land, and negotiate the terms of a peace at Que- 
bec or at Halifax. Weare told that England is a proud 
and lofty nation, which, disdaining to wait for danger, 
meets it half way. Haughty as she is, we once 
triumphed over her, and if we do not listen to the coun- 
sels of timidity and despair we shall again prevail. 
In such a case, with the aid of Providence, we must 
come out crowned with success, but if we fail, let us 
fail like men, lash ourselves to our gallant tars, and 
expire together in one common struggle, fighting for 
free trade and seamen’s rights. ’’ 

His two days’ speech not only made an impression 
on the House, but electrified the whole country. 

Your histories tell that war was declared, in spite 
of those who opposed the measure; of the struggles 
and the outcome; and much of the credit is due Henry 
Clay, for not only the men behind the guns, but the 
men in the council chamber, fight the country’s bat- 
tles. When President Madison spoke of making him 
Commander-in-Chief of the army, the question was 
asked, ‘‘what shall we do without Clay in Congress i 

When the war was nearly over, Clay was selected as 
one of a committee of five to confer with the British 
government to effect a treaty of peace. They sailed 
for Ghent in the Netherlands, July 6, 1814, where they 
argued for five months, but finally settled an honorable 
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peace. While there, Clay heard of the Battle of New 
Orleans and said, ‘‘Now I can go to England without 
mortification.’” The committee spent three months in 
London, negotiating a treaty of commerce. 

When he returned to America, Clay found himself 
famous. He was welcomed everywhere—a man of fine 
presence if not handsome face, possessing a voice 
never equalled, perhaps, for its musical tone—a man 
who made friends everywhere and never lost them, for 
he had the faculty of remembering faces and names, 
and he had a handgrasp which was never forgotten. 

He was so anxious for the rapid development of 
America, that he became a protectionist, or the leader 
of the so-called American System, as opposed to Free 
Trade, or the Foreign System. He believed that to 
become a powerful nation, we must encourage our own 
manufactures and pay high wages, shutting out the 
products of the cheap labor of Europe. 

He was returned to Congress and, declining appoint- 
ment as Minister to Russia, was again chosen Speaker, 
This office he held altogether for fourteen years. 

‘‘Henry Clay stands in the traditions of the House of 
Representatives, ’’ says a biographer, ‘‘as the greatest 
of its Speakers. His perfect mastery of parliamentary 
law, his quickness of decision in applying it, and his un- 
failing presence of mind and power of command in mo- 
ments of excitement and confusion, the courteous dignity 
of his bearing, are remembered as unequalled by any one 
of those who had preceded or who have followed him,’’ 

On his return to Congress he was in time to help 
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fight the most vital question the United States had had 
to consider. While Clay may be said to have hastened 
the war of 1812, he just as surely delayed the Civil 
War, and earned the title of the ‘‘Great Pacificator.’’ 

We are so apt to think, when we read history and 
find so many great events crowded into a few pages, 
that they are all of sudden growth, while in truth, it 
is not too much to say that for more than fifty years 
before the outbreak, the Civil War had been brewing. 

In 1818, Missouri asked to be admitted to the Union. 
At that time, there were eleven free and eleven slave 
states and there was comparatively good feeling as long 
as the division was even. During the discussion con- 
cerning Missouri, Massachusetts gave her consent that 
Maine should become a state. Up to this time, Maine 
had been part of Massachusetts. Now that the separa- 
tion was effected, Maine asked leave to enter the Union 
as a free state. So the South said, ‘‘Then Missouri 
must enter as a slave state.’’ The discussion grew 
very bitter until threats of civil war were heard, and 
Jefferson, from his home in Monticello, wrote to a 
friend, ‘“The Missouri question is the most portentous 
one that ever threatened the Union. In the gloomiest 
moments of the Revolutionary War, I never had any 
apprehension equal to that I feel from this source. ’’ 

Mr. Thomas, a senator from Illinois, proposed that 
Missouri be admitted as a slave state, but that in all 
the country purchased from France in 1803, north of 
- the parallel of 36° 30’, except Missouri, there should 
be no slavery. 
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Then Henry Clay, the peacemaker, went to work in 
earnest to bring about this compromise. He not only 
spoke in meetings, but went from member to member, 
persuading and urging, and when the bill was passed, 
people said that he had saved the Union, and he was 
honored and feted and feasted everywhere. It is true 
that peace was restored for a few years, but the South 
had found the weak spot against which to make future 
attacks—they could always expect a compromise, when 
they threatened to secede from the Union. The Union 
was not then held sacred, as it is today, but was still 
considered by many in the light of an experiment. 

Whether anything was gained by thus postponing a 
settlement; whether it showed wiser statesmanship to 
avert rather than to face danger; or whether it would 
have been better to have brought the matter to an issue, 
without compromise, are interesting questions which 
school boys and girls may find profitable to debate. 

Henry Clay was now recognized as one of the three 
greatest statesmen of the age, the other two being 
Daniel Webster and John C. Calhoun. He was talked 
of for president to succeed James Monroe, and in spite 
of the motto which is always associated with his name 
—“‘I would rather be right than be President, ’’ he did 
wish very much to be president. He would not, how- 
ever, do anything dishonorable, or make any pledges 
or promises, in order to obtain the position. 

He was defeated by John Quincy Adams, who made 
him Secretary of State. Of all the candidates at this 
election, no one had a majority, so the election went 
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to the House of Representatives. Mr. Clay, as the 
fourth highest candidate, could not be voted for, so he 
threw his votes to Adams. Then bitter enemies arose 
who said that this arrangement had been planned, and 
John Randolph, of Virginia, made a speech so ven- 
omous that Clay became enraged and challenged hir: 
to a duel. The two men met on the bank of the Poto- 
mac, Randolph intending no violence, but Clay in dead 
earnest. Randolph had told a friend the night before 
that nothing in the world could induce him to harm a 
hair of Clay’s head. Clay fired at his opponent, making 
a hole in his coat, but Randolph emptied his pistol into 
the air, saying, ‘‘I do not fire at you, Mr. Clay.’’ 
When Clay saw this he rushed forward, exclaiming, 
‘‘T trust God, my dear sir, that you are unhurt. After 
what has occurred, I would not harm you for a thou- 
sand worlds.’’ 

The two men shook hands. Nothing was proven by 
the shooting, yet by the custom of the day the wrons 
was considered avenged. Years later, when Randolph, 
very ill, was on his way to Philadelphia, he stopped in 
Washington and was carried to the Senate Chamber. 
Clay was speaking. ‘‘Hold me up,’’ said the sick man. 
‘“‘Hold me up, I have come to hear that voice.’’ 

In the next presidential election, 1828, Clay was de- 
feated by Andrew Jackson. He retired to his Ashland 
farm to enjoy a season of rest, but was elected to the 
Senate in 1831 to again make peace between the North 
and the South when South Carolina wished to secede 
on the tariff question. 
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In 1842 he resigned from the Senate, and in 1844 
again ran for president, being nominated unanimously 
by the Whig party, but was defeated by James K. Polk. 

Perhaps no man has had more warm personal friends 
than had Henry Clay. When he was defeated, letters 
of sympathy and tokens of affection came from all 
classes of people. 

In 1848 he was again called from private life and 
chosen to the Senate. It was during this term, in 1850, 
that he again stood between the warring passions of 
the North and the South, and brought forth another 
compromise whereby California was admitted as a free 
State. Texas received her present boundaries, and two 
territories, Utah and New Mexico, with no mention of 
slavery, were made out of part of the country bought 
from Mexico. The abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia was provided for. Though in poor health 
and physically weak, he made a two days’speech, in 
support of this measure, which was one of the notable 
speeches of his career. 

Though his strength continued to fail, he kept on witn 
his duties as a Senator. He died in Washington June 
29, 1852, aged seventy-six years, and was laid to rest, as 
he had wished, under the green sod of Kentucky. 
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*90 Fifteen Selections from Longfellow — ( Vil- 


lage Blacksmith, Children’s Hour, etc.) 
*102 Stories from the Old Testament—Mc ee 
*111 Water Babies (Abridged)—Hingsley 
*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond,.)—Mulock 
*171 Tolmiotthe Treetops—Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller—Grimes 
*178 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*195 Night before Christmas and Other Christ- 
mas Poems and Stories (Any Grade) 
#201 Alice’s First Adventures in Wonderland 
*202 Alice’s Further Advepnturesin Wonderland 
*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller—Grimes 
#291 Vovageto Lilliput (Condensed )—Swift 
#298 Hansel and Grettel,and Pretty Goldilocks 
804 Story Lessons in Everyday Manners--Bailey 
*312 Legends from Many Lands—Bailey 
814 Phe Enchanted Bugle and Other Stories— 


Bailey 
FIFTH GRADE 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life in the Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Brown 
*94 Story of Sugar—Leiler 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and Cocoa) 
*139 Peepsinto Bird Nooks—IT 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Denion 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
"281 Builders of the Worid—Herndon 
#283 Stories of Time—Sush 
*290 Story of King Corin—Cooley 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—IM/cBride 
*97 Storiesofthe Norsemen—/lanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—JDfcCabe 
*99 Story of Jelferson—M/cCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—UcFee 
*101 Story of Robert EF. lLee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—J/c Fre 
112 Biographical Stories— Hawthorne 
*141 Story of Grant—J/chane 
*144 Story of Steam—J/cCube 
*145 Story of McKinley —A/e Bride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
#179 Story of the Flag--Baker 
¥*185 Story of the First Crusade—Mead 
190 Story of Father Hennepin—McBride 
191 Story of lLaSalle—Me Bride 
#217 Story of Florence Nightingale—McFee 
#218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFe 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery—//alsey 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
#265 Four Little Discoverers in Panama—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s Chair—//aw- 
thorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days— (Tillinghast 
Literature 
*§ King of the Golden River—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Jfaivthorne 
*6L Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
#108 History im Verse (Sheridan’s Ride, Inde- 
pendence Bell, the Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
*113 Liltle Daffydowndilly and Other Stories 
#180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali Baha—Lewis 
#183 A Dog of Flanders—De La Ramee 
#184 The Nurnberg Stove—De La Ramee 
*186 Heroesfrom King Arthur—Grames 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—/iving 
*200 The Child of Urbino—De La Ramee 
*908 Heroes of Asgard—Selections—Aeary 
#212 Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 
#234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book II—Inter- 
mediate—Fauron 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, and Other 
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*250 Atthe Back of the North Wind, Selection 
ey ehie ne 
45 Chinese Fables and Stories—Feliges 
*309 Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri " 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Sailey 


SIXTH GRADE 
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"109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, Cinchona, 
Resins, etc. )—AMc Fee 
249 Flowers and Birds of [llinois—Patterson 
*208 Story of Leather—Peirce 
*299 Story of Iroun—Ogden 
Agricultural 
*271 Animal Husbandry, [—Horses and Cattle 
*272 Animal Husbandry, [I—Sheep and Swine 
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*114 Great European Cities — I (London-Paris) 
*115 Great European Cities—IT (Rome-Berlin) 
*168 Great European Cities—II1 (St, Petersburg- 
Constantinople)—Bush 
"246 WhatI Sawin Japan—Grifis 
*247 The Chinese and Their Country—Paulson 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—PBush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians—Bush 
#116 Old English Heroes—Bush 
#117 Later English Heroes (Cromwell, Welling- 
ton, Gladstone )—Bush 
#160 Heroes of the Revolution—Tristram 
#163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
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#188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Bush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams--Zeighton 
*209 Lewisand Clark Expedition—Herndon 
*224 Story of William Tell—Hatlock 
253 Story ofthe Aeroplane — Galbreath 
#266 Story of Belgium—Gvifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 
*310 Story of Frances EH. Willard—Babcock 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Mlinois—Simith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of Tlowa—Mclee 
515 Story of Keutucky—Lubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Ssinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—Pierce 
#525 Story of Nebraska—WMears 
¥*528 Story of New Jersey—-J/utchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*540 Story of Tennessee— Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
546 Story of West Virginia—Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 
Literature 
*10 The Snow Image—J/awthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Jrving 
*2 Rab and His Friends—Brown — 
#24 Three Golden A pples—//awthorne + 
*#25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Jlawthorne ft 
*26 The Minotaur—Haithorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hillsand Other Stories 
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Revere’s Ride, The Skeleton in Armor, etc.) 
*}21 Selections from Holmes (The Wonderful 
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*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. Higginbotham’s 
Catastrophe, Snow flakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies— Hawthorne 
#211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*299 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes — Part I. 
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*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes — PartII. The 
Story of Theseus 
#225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected (Any grade) 
226 A Child’s Dream of a Star, and otherStories 
229 Responsive Bille Readings—Zeller 
#258 The Pilgrim’s Progress (Cond. )—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote—Bush 
277 ThriftStories—Benj. Franklin and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell (Dickens)—Smith 
294 The Dragon’s Teeth— Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—J/lawthorne 


SEVENTH GRADE 


*13 Courtship of Miles Standish—Longfellow 

*14 Evangeline—Zongfellow t 

*15 Snowbound— IWhiltier f¢ 

*20 The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne 

123 Selections from Wordsworth (Odeon Im- 

mortality, We are Seven, To the Cuckoo, 
and other poems) 

124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 

124 Selections from ‘The Merehant of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, astold by Tennyson 
*149 Man Withouta Country, The— Hale t 
*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
*193 Selections from the Sketch Book—Jrving 

196 The Gray Champion— Hawthorne 

213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—(Selected) 

214 More Selections from the Sketch Book 
#216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare—Nelected 
#231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed)—Parkman 
*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book II !—Gram- 

mar—Faxon 


**233 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses—Part I 


*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses—Part II 
*241 Story of the Iliad—Church (Cond.) 

*242 Story ofthe Aneid—Church ( Cond.) 

*251 Story of Language and Literature—Heilig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

254 Story of ‘The Talisman” (Scott)— Weekes 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans (Abridged) 
*260 Oliver Twist (abridged)— Dickens 

*261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn—JZongfellow 
*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) i 
*297 Story of David Copperfield (Condensed) 
*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 


Price 7 Cents Each. 


1 Evangeline. Biography, introduction, ora! 
and written exercises and notes.......... 18c 


With introduction and notes ............ 18c 
5 Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Biogra- 
phy, introduction, notes, outlines ....... 12¢ 
7 Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Biocraphy, in- 
troduction, notes, outlines, questions.....12c 
9 Great Stone Face. MHawthorne. Biog- 
raphy,introduction, notes, outlines......12¢ 
11 Browning’s Poems. Selected poems with 
notes and outlinesforstudy ........ Pies Gees 
138 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems 
with i ntroduction, notes and outlines....12¢ 
15 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. With in- 


troduction, notes and outlines............ 12c] 


17 Longfellow for Boys and Girls. Study of 
Longtellow’s poetry for children..,.....12¢ 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. 
Complete with notes ..... einawew cans eer ek Oe 
21 Cricket on the Hearth. Chas. Dickens 
Complete With Motes voices ae tdneeckel ces 1 BC 
238 Familar Legends. McFee........... ae oe 
25 Some Water Birds. McFee. Description. 
and stories of, Fourth to Sixth grades....12¢ 
27 Hiawatha. Introduction and notes.... 30¢ 
29 Milton’s Minor Poems. Biography, intro- 
duction, notes, questions, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary.............. 8c 
31 Idylls ofthe King. (Coming of Arthur,Gar- 


Postage, 1 cent per copy extra on orders of less than twelve. 
The titles indicated by (*) are supplied also in Limp Cloth Binding at 12 cents per copy. 


EXCELSIOR :-DITEeRAPEIRE SERIES 


*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 
*315 The Story of Armenia—Heilig 

Nature 

“278 Mars and Its Mysteries— Wilson 

*279 True Story of the Man in the Moon—TVilson 


EIGHTH GRADE 
*17 Enoch Arden— Tennyson t 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—ZLowell ft 
*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns + 
*23 The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
“129 Julius Cresar—Nelections—Shakespeare 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections—Shakespeare 
131 Macbeth—Selections—Shakespeare 
*142 Scott's Lady of the Lake—Canto If 
*154 Scott’s Lady ofthe Lake—Canto It 
148 Building of the Ship and other Poems— 
Longfellow 
148 Horatins, Ivry, The Armada— Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selections from 
Adams and Jefferson Oration— Webster ¢ 
*151 Gold Bug, The—Poe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and other poems— 
Byron t 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems-- Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography and selected 
poems— Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biography and se- 
lected poems—Smith 
170 Panl H. Hayne— Biograpny and selected 
poems— Link 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers —Addison 7 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing— Book IV — 
Advanced— Faxon 
237 Lav ot the Last Minstrel — Scott. Intro- 
duction and Canto I + 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims(Orations)— IVebster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade—Hawthorne 
{These have biographical sketch of author, with 
miroduction or explanatory noles. 


eth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, Passing * 
of Arthur.) Biography, introduction, notes, 
qrestions.comments. pronouncing vovab..24¢ 
33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biography, notes, 
questions, critical comments. 238 pages. 30c 
35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Biography, in- 
troduction, pronouncing vocabulary.....30¢ 
37 Literature ofthe Bible, Heilig..........18¢ 
39 The Sketch Book. (Selected) Irving. Biog 
raphy, introduction and notes............ 30¢ 
41 Julius Cesar. Edited by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Ph.D., LL.D. Notes and questions..24¢ 
43 Macbeth. Edited by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Notes and questions. ..... cic. usa ccens - 24¢ 
45 Merchant of Venice, Edited by Thomas C, 
Blaisdell. Notes and questions...........24¢ 
47 As You Likelt. Edited by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell. Introduction, notes, questions. ....24¢ 
49 Hamlet. Edited by Thomas C. Blaisdell. 
Notes and Questions. osc. Seccciy seen en es 24e 
59 Poe’s Tales. (Selected) Biography, intro- 


duction and notes..... ais Oe Ned aa we re ite pa 24c 
61 Message to Garcia and Other Inspiration= 
al Stories, Introduction and notes...... 1 


2c 

63 Lincoln=-Douglas Debates. Edited by Ea- 
win Erle Sparks, Pres. Pa. State College. ..24¢ 

65 The Man Without a Country. With intro- 
duction and notes hy Horace G, Brown....{2¢ 

67 Democracy andthe War. Seventeen Ad- 
dresses of President Wilson, with others. ..24¢ 
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